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THE CATEGORY OF THE UNKNOWABLE 
HE doctrine of the unknowable is associated in our minds with 
the name and philosophy of Herbert Spencer. It appears, 
however, that this doctrine is a relatively external attachment to the 
synthetic philosophy, designed to relieve the system from the re- 
proach of hostility to religion. Later utterances of Herbert Spencer 
indicate that it came to meet a strongly felt emotional need. Hence 
it seems to deserve, on psychological grounds, a consideration to 
which it could not otherwise lay claim. In estimating the logical 
significance of the doctrine, we should bear in mind that in Herbert 
Spencer it is an adaptation of a view which Sir William Hamilton 
and Dean Mansel had previously developed with superior dialectic 
skill. It was a weapon in Hamilton’s hands against the idealistic 
systems of Schelling and Hegel, used avowedly in the spirit of 
Kant’s critical philosophy. Hamilton developed the doctrine of the 
unknowable in intimate connection with a distinction between knowl- 
edge and belief which is based upon a formulation of Aristotle; and 
in one form or another, the category in question has engaged the 
attention of almost every thinker of historical importance. 

It is evident at once that the unknown and the unknowable are 
two concepts that stand in the closest relation. It is equally evi- 
dent that they are not identical. All that is unknowable is unknown, 
but not all that is unknown is unknowable. The unknown is the 
parent concept and a study of its significance will lead us naturally 
to the investigation of the other. The unknown meets us in the 
sphere of theory and also in the sphere of practice. That knowledge 
is progressive, that its boundaries are constantly being enlarged, thai; 
it is unceasingly engaged in reclaiming new territory from the 
realms of the unknown is a characteristic boast of modern times. 
The matter has another side, which is not so often brought forward. 
It is undoubtedly pardonable to take pride in a constantly growing 
bank aecount, but it seems a nobler source of intellectual inspiration 
to remember that the search for truth is infinite. Can we think 
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a time when the search for truth must cease for lack of something 
yet unknown? Knowledge demands a knower, and the existence of 
the knower in time means that reality is still in the process of be- 
coming, and that there is still truth to seek and truth to find. The 
unknown is thus the indispensable alter, without which the quest for 
knowledge must cease. 

What is the immediate significance of this fact? Herbert Spencer 
holds that it reveals (or shall I say conceals?) the true sphere of 
religion. The unknown, of which we can not rid ourselves, no matter 
how fast our knowledge may grow, is, according to Spencer, the object 
of religious faith and worship. Such a position seems to be arbi- 
trarily assumed. It does not follow naturally from the considerations 
adduced. I think that the fact of the unknown has its immediate 
bearing upon the nature of science itself. Truth is a system of con- 
ceptual judgments. In a system, every part is so related to every 
other part, that its character can not be fully determined without 
taking all these relations into account. The truth is the whole, says 
Bosanquet. No part ean rest securely in its own individual char- 
acter, until the character of the whole has been fixed. A new dis- 
covery may have retroactive effect. It may compel the reorganiza- 
tion of long-established theory, for the supreme court of reason dces 
not recognize a statute of limitations. It follows consequently that 
our unfinished body of knowledge is hypothetical truth, or an approx- 
imation to the truth. But we must point out a distinction. The 
truth that two and two make four is a piece of knowledge not de- 
pendent for its validity upon an experience yet to be gained. On the 
other hand, a complete knowledge of the concrete nature of reality is 
dependent upon experiences yet to be gained. An abstract logical or 
mathematical system may be formed, having no further relation to 
experience than that which was involved in its origination. Within 
such a system, progress consists in discovering more and more fully 
the consequences of the initial presuppositions. Such consequences 
are by implication present in the beginning, and have no power t0 
alter other implications deduced except to give them a richer mean- 
ing. Bvt the fact that the concrete nature of reality is and must re- 
main partially unknown, makes all that body of scientifie truth which 
bears upon concrete reality provisional and hypothetical. An hypoth- 
esis may suffice to explain 99 of 100 cases and yet prove its inade- 
quacy by inability to explain the hundredth and last case. As long 
as reality is in process of becoming, this last case may always be eX 
pected. And reality is always in process of becoming for an indi- 
vidual who is conscious of living a real, significant life under condi 
tions of time. Our science is provisional, not because it is frag 
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mentary, but, because, being ideally systematic, it is actually frag- 
mentary. 

Herbert Spencer distinguishes between analytic philosophy and 
synthetic philosophy. Analytic philosophy is a system of categories ; 
synthetic philosophy is a system of reality. The recognition of the 
unknown as having decisive significance for science makes a synthetic 
philosophy, in the sense in which Herbert Spencer uses that term, 
radically impossible. Spencer has developed and applied the ecate- 
gories which describe in terms of space and time the changes that 
things undergo. But that from now until the end of time, nothing 
could be said or learned about the universe in any of its aspects, that 
should be anything but an application in detail of Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy, is a supposition that ean hardly be seriously entertained 
when once its meaning is fully grasped. 

A further consequence of the fact of the unknown, and one which 
has recently attracted much attention, may here receive a casual 
reference. The only test of truth which can actually be applied to 
the knowledge of which we are in possession is its workableness. The 
correspondence of the idea with its object can not be finally deter- 
mined while both the idea and the object are yet unfinished. Nor is it 
a test which can be even partially applied, when the idea is a system. 
But our fragmentary knowledge evidently approximates to the ideal 
of perfect systematic truth in proportion as it proves adequately use- 
ful in guiding us to successful anticipations of experience. The fact 
that an ultimately false conception may for a time be practically sue- 
cessful, need not disintegrate for us the absolute logical distineticn 
between the true and the false. 

In the sphere of theory, then, the fact of the unknown, considered 
as an essential concomitant of our knowledge, makes a system of 
reality impossible, renders all conerete sciences hypothetical and 
makes the actually applicable test of truth pragmatic. In the sphere 
of practice the unknown also has significance. It is true that theo- 
retic ignorance does not always operate to destroy practical certainty. 
A man suffering from a disease of whose exact nature he is ignorant, 
may nevertheless be practically certain that it will be immediately 
fatal. On the other hand, theoretic knowledge may be joined to 
practical uncertainty. The scientific principles involved in a future 
event constitute a formula in accordance with which the actual result 
may be predicted, but which does not by itself determine what that 
result will be. A mill does not produce flour except it be supplied 
with grist for the grinding; neither can scientific laws determine 
actuality, except factors given and individualized in time and space 
be introduced in place of the generalized terms of the formula. 
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Scientific or theoretic knowledge is not knowledge of the actual, and 
does not reach the individually real. 

Practice, on the other hand, deals always with the particular, as 
Aristotle points out, and involves knowledge that this individual 
something exists. From the point of view of practice, scientific knowl- 
edge is a means to the attainment of this end, although the realization 
of the end carries us beyond the sphere of scientific knowledge. The 
unknown meets us here chiefly as the future. It is evident that our 
ignorance of the future is what gives significance to will. An ade- 
quate treatment of this theme would, therefore, involve a philosophy 
of life and conduct, of ethies and religion. I wish merely to cite two 
quotations for the sake of their suggestiveness, and to indicate how 
the practical significance cf the unknown has been generally acknowl- 
edged. The first is from Euripides: 


Fame is insecure, 
Nor can the prosperous their enjoyments guard 
Against a change of Fortune, for the gods 
Backward and forward turn her wavering wheel 
And introduce confusion in the world, 
That we, because we know not what will happen, 
May worship them. 


The second is from the 51st Psalm: 

3ecause they have no changes, therefore they fear not God. 
These quotations are evidently intimately related to the well-known 
saying, ‘Fear made the gods.’ 

Spencer’s doctrine of the unknowable, in so far as it seeks to fur- 
nish a basis for religion, bears a superficial resemblance to this natural 
and well-nigh universal attitude. But the resemblance is only super- 
ficial. It is the uncertainty of the individual something, the object 
of hope or fear, corresponding to a personal, subjective attitude, 
which the popular consciousness recognizes as having religious signi- 
ficance. For Herbert Spencer it is the undiscovered law, the un- 
known beyond of scientific knowledge, corresponding to the im- 
personal, objective reason, which, by a strange perversion, becomes 
the object of worship. He disposes of the deepest aspirations of the 
human spirit by relegating them to this region, which naturally be- 
comes a safe retreat for all sorts of emotional crudities, since where 
nothing is known, there can be no basis for criticism. Any emotional 
extravagance we please to indulge in is here as good as any other, 
especially in view of the fact that religion is specifically divorced 
from morality. 

The unknowable as an object of religious worship is also defined 
in a different way. According to Spencer, certain ideas are unknow- 
able, because they can not be realized in conception. Such ideas are 
the Infinite, the Absolute, the First Cause and the like; also Space, 
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Time, Matter, Motion and Force, considered as things in themselves. 
By conception, Spencer evidently means intuition, either presentative 
or representative. Every idea whose meaning is not thus intuitively 
realized, is symbolic, and if the idea is incapable of such realization, 
it must be dismissed as a pseudo-idea, having no intelligible object 
corresponding to it. Spencer’s presentation is intended to leave the 
impression that all our solid thinking is done by means of intuitively 
realized ideas, and that symbolic thinking is a source of intellectual 
danger. As a matter of fact, every conscious content whatsoever, if 
it has any cognitive or logical function at all, is symbolic. The frank 
acceptance of this fact is, it seems to me, the only means of distin- 
guishing between knowledge and its objects, and faith in the validity 
of this objective reference of thought the only means of escape from 
a subjective solipsism which would annihilate knowledge and truth 
together. Spencer seeks to show that certain ideas are unthink- 
able. There is a little dialectic puzzle involved in every such at- 
tempt, which should warn us of the necessity of making a distinction 
which Spencer overlooks. I may confess that I do not understand 
the meaning of a term; I may also show that true ideas involve a con- 
tradiction when predicated of the same object. But it is impossible 
to prove that an idea is inconceivable except on the basis of the nature 
of that idea. In the demonstration, the idea must be conceived. 
Thus the very success of the proof that an idea is inconceivable de- 
pends on the conceivability of the same idea. This objection seems 
to have force as against Spencer’s presentation of the doctrine of the 
unknowable. But Hamilton and Mansel have developed it in a man- 
ner which frees it from such logical confusion. ‘‘Hamilton main- 
tains,’’ says Mansel,! ‘‘that the terms absolute and infinite are per- 
fectly intelligible as abstractions, as much so as ‘relative’ or ‘finite,’ 
for ‘correlatives suggest each other,’ and ‘the knowledge of contra- 
dictories is one’; but he denies that a concrete thing or object can be 
positively conceived as absolute or infinite. . . . (These) abstractions 
. .. Hamilton does not assert to be unmeaning, and . . . he regards 
(them) as knowable in the only sense in which such abstractions can 
be known, viz., by understanding the meaning of the words.’’ 
‘Every something that has ever been intuitively present to my con- 
Sciousness is something finite. When, therefore, I speak of a ‘some- 
thing infinite,’ I mean a something existing in a different manner 
from all the somethings of which I have had experience in intuition. 
Thus it is apprehended, not positively, but negatively—not directly 
by what it is, but indirectly by what it is not. A negative idea is not 
negative because it is expressed by a negative term, but because it has 
never been realized in intuition.’’ 


** Philosophy of the Unconditioned,’ pp. 110, 111. 
**Philosophy of the Unconditioned,’ pp. 115, 116. 
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By conception Mansel means the bringing of various characters 
together in a positive intuition. It seems to have escaped him that 
no individual object whatever can be thus conceived or intuited. 
We may think an object or refer to it by means of a general or 
abstract idea, but no object, be it a pebble or a man, can as this 
particular object, individualized in space and time, be conceived, nor 
can any perception or series of perceptions, exhaust all its char- 
acters. We can not endow an idea with the power of individual 
reference by ever so great an addition to its logical content. Negative 
conceptions like the infinite are no farther removed from positively 
exhibiting an individual object than positive conceptions like man 
or pebble. Analysis will show that the grasping of any actual 
totality whatever involves the infinite. The same argument, there- 
fore, which would make the infinite unknowable, also makes indi- 
vidual reality unknowable. It is impossible to banish the infinite 
from our thinking; we can not make of it an isolated realm, in order 
that we may, undisturbed by its difficulties, concern ourselves with 
the finite. The infinite and the finite are everywhere inseparably 
bound up together. However, the conclusion to be drawn from the 
above analysis, it appears to me, is not that reality is unknowable, 
but that the knowledge we have of reality is not identical with 
reality itself. It seems to me that Miinsterberg is right in holding 
that the real object is given us directly only where the will is in- 
volved; the knowledge-processes do not by themselves reach reality. 
Every object possesses in itself an infinity of possible sensible ex- 
periences. Through an infinity of connection with other things it 
is the point of contact with reality as a whole, so that to know any 
single object completely would be to know ‘what God and man is.’ 

Such considerations appear to have significance for the attempt 
to adjust the warring claims of faith and knowledge as factors in 
determining our attitude toward reality as a whole. Hamilton and 
Mansel urge that certain real objects are given to us in knowledge, 
while others can only be given to us in belief. If the foregoing 
analysis is correct, such a distinction falls to the ground. All ob- 
jects may be apprehended in knowledge, and all objects may be 
apprehended in belief. But there is this difference: Knowledge is 
of what a thing is, belief relates to its actuality,—that it is; knowl- 
edge presents partially the potentialities of that with which belief 
establishes actual contact. The Aristotelian distinctions between 
actuality and potentiality, between the conerete union of form and 
matter on the one hand, and form without matter on the other, be- 
tween primary reality and secondary reality, all run parallel to this 
distinction between belief and knowledge. The distinction seems 
to be fundamental. If knowledge, for instance, is allowed to be 
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substituted for faith in respect of our ultimate apprehension of 
reality, if the ideal as such is simply identified with the real, will 
and morality lose their absolute significance. 

The concept of the unknowable is sometimes reached by reflecting 
upon the relation between knowledge and its object on the basis of a 
different presupposition. By assigning epistemological significance 
to the physiological processes involved in sensation, knowledge is 
made to appear as a transforming and not a revealing function. 
The object of knowledge then becomes qualitatively different from 
the knowledge we have of it, and consequently an unknowable thing- 
in-itself. But there seems to be no valid reason for regarding the 
physical stimulus of sensation as reality par excellence, or the ulti- 
mate object of all knowledge; nor, if there were, would it be unknow- 
able, for it is just the task of physical science to determine its 
nature. And to conceive of knowledge as altering its object is to 
bind ourselves to a view of its nature which contradicts the testi- 
mony which it bears of itself, and to make it meaningless as knowl- 
edge. 

Thought can not rest content unless it seek and discover its own 
limit. The various attempts to find some place for the unknowable 
within a philosophical system are one and all illustrations of the 
fascination which such a limit exerts upon the mind. Can it be 
transcended? Can anything exist which transcends all our concepts? 
Such questions involve an attempt to leap out of oneself. The 
reason fails to give the concept of the unknowable a positive content, 
but the imagination, nevertheless, plays with it and gives it an 
arbitrary content. This content may at pleasure be the highest 
object of admiration or the lowest and most contemptible of things. 
Spencer, having defined the object of religious worship as unknow- 
able, goes on to say that our choice lies not between assigning to this 
personality or something lower, but personality or something higher. 
Whether there is or is not something higher than personality may 
here be left undiscussed. But in any case, it is certain that this 
dictum of Spencer’s is purely arbitrary. There is no real choice 
in the matter at all, for we can not rationally choose in the absence 
of all known determining conditions. To define the object of wor- 
ship as unknowable is to make rational religion impossible. Re- 
ligion is an attempt to solve the mystery of life. Every religion 
naturally recognizes that mystery. But to suppose that this recogni- 
tion is not the first, but the last, word of religion, and that philosophic 
religion consists in the affirmation of the inscrutableness of life—this 
is apparently to confuse the statement of a problem with its solution. 
Surely, only a vague, crude emotionalism, which does not under- 
Stand itself, nor even wish to understand itself, can be permanently 
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satisfied with a religion of the unknowable. If the fundamental 
object of religious aspiration is to be defined as unknowable, then 
the unknowable must somehow become known, and the miracle of 
self-transcendence must be frankly avowed as a fact, acknowledged as 
a transition which reason can not bridge, or else life and thought 
become unsolved riddles. 


Davip F. Swenson. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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lige life of the individual is not separated by any sharp line from 

that of the race. There is no evidence of any chasm between 
our individual experience and the deeper life of the race or the proc- 
esses of the world of nature. The individual life comes into being 
through a very gradual process. Will and all that stands for. indi- 
vidual personality are the result of a long and gradual development. 
Indeed, our early life is more racial than individual. Movement of 
the organic, reflex or instinctive type is prior to, and the foundation 
of, will; that is to say, the individual mind is evolved through a 
gradual process. In the same way, instinct is more fundamental than 
habit; but instinct is racial and habit individual. Thought and will 
—individual in their significance—are complex and secondary devel- 
opments of mental life. In reflex and instinctive, that is in racial, 
behavior the stimulus goes over immediately into some motor expres- 
sion. But where individual reflection plays a part in conduct the 
nerve current (or physiological accompaniment of the mental proc- 
ess) passes through what Professor James calls a ‘loop’; that is to 
say, it travels a path marked out not oniy by racial but by individual 
experience. Every one knows that what comes in between the stimu- 
lus and the response varies with animals, with individual men and 
with races. With the animal the individual life is almost entirely 
submerged in the ocean of racial experience; perhaps in the lower 
animals it is wholly submerged. The lives of many men are largely 
instinctive and reflex, and much of the life of all men is entirely 
within this sphere. In the early stages of life, therefore, mental 
individuality has not come fully into existence. These facts are uni- 
versally recognized by psychologists. Mental development, says 
Lloyd Morgan, is ‘the manifestation, under the conditions of time 
and space, of an underlying activity, one in existence with, and yet 
distinct in analysis from, that of the cosmos at large.’t And to the 
same effect are the words of Stanley Hall: ‘‘The real ego is a spark 

** Comparative Psychology,’ p. 10. 
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struck off from the central source of all being, freighted with mean- 
ings that, could we interpret them, would give us the salient facts of 
its development history.’” 

Our individual life is not ‘created’ all at once. It is the result of 
a process, and it is itself a process. Creation is a word extremely 
misleading. The term individuation is better to describe the process 
of the evolution of the individual life. The growth of the child re- 
veals the fact that the stream of experience of the individual is only 
an eddy in the deeper life of the race and of nature. Nowhere is 
this better expressed than in the words of Stanley Hall: ‘‘Our souls 
are phyletic long before and far more than they are individual... ; 
a slight automatism, perhaps, being the sole relic of the most central 
experiences of many generations, . . . a feeling that only peeps out 
for a moment in infancy, the far-off dying echo of what was once the 
voice of a great multitude.’’* This is the racial, universal, non-indi- 
viduated aspect of human experience. 

In the early stages of life there is no consciousness of self. This 
is the age of play, of imitation, of inimitable, unconscious spontane- 
ity. It is the age in which the child learns and acts naturally, be- 
cause unconsciously. There is no couticiously centred individuality, 
but an unconscious expression of all the rich racial life with which 
this period is so heavily endowed. The nebulous racial life has not 
yet crystallized into a center of self-conscious personality. Physio- 
logically, it is the period of the development and coordination of the 
centers of sense-experience. It is the age in which the organism 
seems but a storehouse of unconscious life. 

Mr. Fiske has acquainted us with the importance of the prolonga- 
tion of human infancy as throwing a flood of light on the problem of 
human development. Because animal infancy is of such short dura- 
tion, the life of the individual is an epitome of the life of his race; 
whereas in our human world the prolongation of infancy is the con- 
dition of the individuation of a self-conscious personality. This pro- 
longation of infancy is the distinguishing mark that characterizes 
the human family. The individual helplessness of the infant is in 
striking contrast to the racially equipped young of the animal. This 
is the very sign of its humanity. It means cn the physical side that 
the sensori-motor are is not fixed, but open. On the mental side it 
means that its intelligence is not limited by a nervous structure fixed 
almost at birth by heredity. 

Out of the undifferentiated life of the race the individual is born. 
Nothing is more full of mystery than this process of individuation. 
And no other problem is so freighted with significance for the human 
race, 


** Adolescence,’ Vol. II., p. 69. 
** Adolescence,’ Vol. II., pp. 64-65. 
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An adequate discussion of the individual self belongs most prop- 
erly to psychology ; we can here indicate only the outlines of the sub- 
ject. Three aspects, each of which has been worked out by special 
investigators, may be noted. The sense of self may be viewed in its 
physiological, sociological and psychological aspects. On its physio- 
logical side the problem has been discussed by such authors as Mauds- 
ley,* Mercier,® Ribot ® and Stanley Hall. On its social side the self 
has been most thoroughly treated by Baldwin.’ Psychologically, the 
problem has been discussed by James,® Stout?® and by several who 
have worked in the field of the psychology of religion.1! The study 
of comparative psychology, because of its evolutionary bearing, is 
almost neeessary to an understanding of the present state of the 
problem. The sense of self is a complex matter. Mercier’s distine- 
tion between the outgoing nerve currents, accompanied by a con- 
sciousness of the external world, and the nerve currents running to 
the viscera, giving rise to the sense of self; Baldwin’s treatment of 
imitation in building up the sense of self through a social medium; 
Hall’s contribution on the sense of self at adolescence, and, finally, 
the sense of self which is due to mature reflection and which lies at 
the basis of morality and religion—all this, and much more, must be 
kept in mind in dealing with so complex a subject. Even the study 
of history with its individualistic periods must be taken into account. 

Here in the evolution of the individual soul is the real origin of 
man. The creation of man is not so much a fact as a process. A 
fact of past history it was; but only because it was first of all an 
accomplished psychical process. The rise and fall and salvation of 
man is a process forever going on within us in the everlasting now. 
This is the method of conceiving the origin of man among the pro- 
foundest of the Hindus. It is the method of every truly great soul,” 
and the study of the psychology of religion will show that this view 
is true to the nature of the human soul. The origin of volition, of 
conscience, of reflection—-this is the origin of man.1* Speaking of 
this process, Sir Oliver Lodge says:'* ‘‘Man was beginning to cease 

** Body and Mind.’ 

°* Sanity and Insanity.’ 

°* The Diseases of Personality.’ 

7* Adolescence.’ 

** Mental Development.’ 

°* Psychology.’ 

0 * Psychology.’ 

Coe, Starbuck, Leuba, Hall, James, ete. 

* Vide Browning’s ‘ Cleon,’ and Emerson’s ‘ Essay on Character.’ 


*® Vide Mezes’s ‘ Ethics,’ Romanes’s ‘ Mental Evolution’ and Darwin’s ‘ De- 
scent of Man.’ 


* Hibbert Journal, I11., No. 2, p. 330. 
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to be merely a passenger on the planet, controlled by outside forces; 
it is as if the reins were then for the first time being placed in his 
hands.’’ ‘‘A fall it might seem, just as a vicious man sometimes 
seems degraded below the beasts, but in promise and potency a rise 
it really was.’’ ‘‘The child from nine to twelve,’’ says Stanley 
Hall,!® ‘‘is well adjusted to his environment and proportionately 
developed. . . . At dawning adolescence this old unity and har- 
mony with nature is broken up; the child is driven from his paradise 
and must enter upon a long viaticum of ascent, must conquer a 
higher kingdom of man for himself, break out a new sphere and 
evolve a more modern story to his psychophysical nature. . . . One 
may be in all respects better or worse, but can never be the same. 
The old level is left forever. Perhaps the myth of Adam and Eve 
deseribes this epoch.’’ 

With the evolution of the sense of self, unconscious grace passes 
into a self-conscious awkwardness. Instead of imitating others 
the youth now prefers to balance himself over against them. He 
no longer accepts things; he criticizes them. This is the period of 
heroism and individualism. Institutions and doctrines are matters 
which now take on a personal interest. The first period we char- 
acterized as one of racial inheritance and social imitation. This 
period is the time of conscious acquirement and individual control. It 
is marked by a contrast in consciousness between the sensory 
life and the dawning of the consciousness of self. The nebulous life 
of the child now becomes the self-centered life of the youth. Life is 
now ego-centric, self-assertive. As contrasted with the passive ob- 
jectivity of the first period life is now painfully subjective. The 
individual is attaining his own point of view. Hitherto life has 
gone on unconsciously, now every new situation presents a struggle. 
Action is no longer instinctive, natural; it is inhibited by a painful 
self-consciousness. Such a self-consciousness means chronic inhibi- 
tion. Life is no longer one with the mountains, the streams, the 
plants, the animals. The consciousness of self has introduced a 
breach between man and nature, between man and man. This we 
may call the negative form of the sense of self. Life can not go 
on under such conditions. The individual feels estranged from the 
unity of things, that unity upon which his very life depends. 

It is, however, evident enough that this individualistic phase of 
life is not the whole of life; it is only a stage of development. Indi- 
vidual volition may guide the instincts and reflexes, but it is not 
independent of them. Individual reflection may control the current 
of experience, but it is itself a section of the stream of experiente. 


** Adolescence,’ Vol. II., pp. 71, 72. 
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The body is not a machine with which the individual experience is 
externally associated. In the words of Lloyd Morgan, ‘‘ Conscious- 
ness . . . does not come into the possession of a dead organism 
and then begin to pull the strings and make it work and live.’’™’ 
The individual is a part of the larger life of the race and of nature. 
This means that the function of the will—the individual aspect of 
experience—is to guide and control the side of instinet—the racial 
aspect. The development of volition, reflection, individual initiative 
marks the rise of the distinctively human. But unless these indi- 
vidualistic elements function in the service of the deeper elements 
of experience, upon which they depend, the rise of the individual 
means but-his ‘fall.’ The individualistic aspect of the self, neces- 
sary as it is, is but an aspect, after all. The self is more than an 
individual. It is a member of society and grounded in the deeper 
unity of nature. The development of volition and all that makes 
for individuality, therefore, must be in accordance with this deeper 
unity of society and of nature. The full development of the self 
must, accordingly, reveal the individual’s thought and will function- 
ing in the service of its own deeper life, a life which is merged in 
the deeper being of the race and of nature. 

But the unity whieh is to exist between this individuated self 
and its world can not, of course, be the simple immediate unity of 
instinct and unconscious activity, for the organic life has now come 
under the control of the cerebral, the reflective life. The immediate 
unity, the mechanical unity of instinct must be supplemented with 
a unity of self-conscious will. The conflict between the old, organic 
life and the newly attained sense of self must result in some read- 
justment. There must be a reconstruction of the individual con- 
sciousness to meet the demands of its growing life, personal, social 
and religious. We have called the first stage of human development 
racial, and the second, individual; we can now describe this last stage 
as that of readjustment between the racial and individualistic tend- 
encies. This readjustment between the individual self and the 
deeper life of the world is what in theology is known by the term 
‘conversion.’ ‘‘Conversion is a natural, moral, universal and neces- 
sary process at the stage when life pivots over from .an autocentric 
to an heterocentric basis.’’*7 It is the voluntary and cooperative 
return of the soul to the deeper ground and source of its own being. 
Statistics show that conversion normally occurs at adolescence; 
‘‘infaney is generic and abounds in rudimentary physical and 
psychic traits common to many forms of higher animals as well as of 


*** Comparative Psychology,’ p. 152. 
* Hall, ‘ Adolescence,’ Vol. II., p. 301. 
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human life. In the adolescent infancy of the soul a similar total- 
izing tendency appears on a higher plane.’’*® 

According to this view of things religion does not wait upon some 
intellectual conviction as to the ultimate rationality of the universe. 
It has its roots further down in the soul than the level of intellection. 
It is founded upon an impulse which so far from waiting for intel- 
lectual proof is itself the source of religious feeling, using the in- 
tellect as its instrument, not in creating, but in shaping the material 
of experience. It is the function of the intellect not to create reality 
outright, but to deal with whatever reality may be experienced. The 
intellect is an instrument-in the service of experience. Through 
selection and omission it relates ‘this’ with ‘that,’ but the ‘this’ or 
‘that’ with which it deals is always something experienced. 

The attitude toward life as a whole, not simply toward a social 
life or the life of nature or one’s own purely individual self, but 
toward the source of life regarded as God, is what every one must 
mean by religion. And the process itself by which this attitude is 
clarified is what is meant by conversion. 

The traditional view of conversion has tended to regard all indi- 
viduals as belonging to one type. The emotional, passive, moment- 
ary experience of an instantaneous change in one’s life has been 
taken quite generally as the standard type of reconciliation between 
the individual will and God. Certainly there is much truth in this 
view. The talents of the genius are never the product of his merely 
individual will. His conscious efforts rather express than create 
what is already dormant within. The artist, the musician, the 
orator is great only when he is possessed by his work, of which he is 
its means and realization. This is why the genius is unconventional ; 
his overwhelming energy breaks through the shams, forms and cus- 
toms which inhibit and restrain the ordinary man. Cold abstract 
ideas never move men to great deeds until they are forged in the 
heat of some voluminous emotion, some overwhelming, instinctive 
feeling. No great work is ever done without the sustained atten- 
tion which is founded upon some fundamental instinct. In all these 
cases the storehouse of energy, the reservoir of activity, is deep down 
in the subconscious life. And it is the welling up of this subcon- 
scious life which in the field of religion results in the phenomenon 
of instantaneous conversion. According to Professor Coe’s statis- 
tics automatisms were present in 54 per cent. of the persons who 
experienced striking religious conversion; while of those who sought 
such an experience in vain only eight per cent. presented cases of 
automatism. Accordingly, ‘the conclusion is that the mechanism 

* Ibid., p. 302. 
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of striking religious transformations is the same as the mechanism 
of our automatic mental processes.” But this suggestive, passive, 
emotional type of life is not the standard for different temperaments. 
Indeed, it has its limitations even within its own sphere; only a 
few in this class are geniuses, and many belong here rather from a 
lack of individual intelligence and conscious control than from any 
overwhelming richness of instinctive endowment. Many conversions 
of this type are occasioned by organic changes in the individual and 
pass away with the same. 

The organizing center for the religious as well as for the social life 
is to be found beyond the boundary line of the merely individual con- 
sciousness. But it is a question of temperament whether the sub- 
conscious ‘er the conscious side shall predominate. And as for 
geniuses, it requires individual intelligence and conscious control as a 
medium through which deeper things may come. The Church has 
emphasized the divine to the exclusion of the human; science has ad- 
mitted no form of intelligent life beyond the individual streams of 
consciousness. If psychology can heal this breach it will become the 
corner-stone of human thought. 

Now in terms of psychology conversion is a change in the center 
around which the facts of consciousness are organized. Our moment- 
ary consciousness is a foeus, to use the phrase of Lloyd Morgan, about 
which there is always a margin of unconscious or subconscious life. 
And this realm of the unconscious is the sphere of the fundamental 
instincts and emotions of life. But, what is to the point in our pres- 
ent discussion, a fact in this unconscious realm may be foreed up to 
the surface and become the organizing center of conscious life. 

If there be a divine life over and above the separate streams of 
individual lives, the welling up of this larger life in the individual’s 
experience is precisely the point of contact between the individual 
person and God. And when some great religious emotion or concep- 
tion which has grown unconsciously breaks forth on the individual 
with sufficient power. to reduce all other things to subordination, and 
to become itself the organizing center for that individual, we have the 
phenomenon of conversion itself stated in the language of psychology. 
The individual no longer feels himself and others to be disconnected 
jets of flickering consciousness, with no like reality in the nature of 
things to bring forth this life; he has the conviction that he and all 
other persons are living in and through a larger life akin to their 
own. Where this consciousness of a divine life comes to exist as a 
structural element in any individual’s mid it performs the function 
of an organizing center for an entirely new experience—new, not in 
the sense that the old self no longer exists, but in the sense that a new 
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center of personal experience, the consciousness of unity with a divine 
life, makes the individual person a participant therein, and subordi- 
nates all the channels of life to this ideal center. Such a self has 
passed out of its negative, tentative stage and has attained a position 
of oneness with the deeper unity of the world. 

The lowest form of consciousness save that of mere sentiency is a 
consciousness of external objects or things. In the religious sphere 
it corresponds to the observance of ceremonies or the obeying of com- 
mands. Self-consciousness is something that goes deeper than this 
knowledge of mere externals. It arises only when consciousness 
ceases to look upon objects as a mere spectator and begins to ask the 
meaning of objects, until, thrown back upon itself, it regards itself 
as more important than they. This awareness and appreciation of 
self is the basis and beginning of religion. It is the foundation of all 
the deeper religions. But were one’s religious experience to mean 
nothing more than this bare consciousness of one’s individual reality, 
one’s religion would be in its childhood. This consciousness of self 
brings in a chasm between the individual and the larger unity of the 
world of which he is an organic part. And religion is the expression 
of the individual in his efforts at reconstruction. The passage from 
this new sense of personality— usually between the years of 15 and 25 
—to a sense of unity with the deeper meaning of life is religious 
conversion.'® The sense of personal alienation, and over-emphasized 
self-consciousness, is only the negative assertion of a dawning sense 
of self. The consciousness of self is the beginning of religion and 
of morality—in short, of the individual himself—but its early nega- 
tive, exclusive form must be transformed into a positive inclusive 
type of life before the individual can be said to be really himself in 
a religious sense. The circle of this inclusiveness, the extent and 
depth of this unity with other selves and with the world, measures 
the worth and reality of the individual himself. It is easy to have a 
consciousness of things to be done accompanied by some sense of 
duty; easy, too, is it to have such a self-consciousness as is revealed 
in personal conflict, or even in individual self-assertion of the negative 
type. But how many, how many, indeed, have attained such a type 
of individuality as that every act, every feeling, is regarded not only 
as expressing or annulling one’s own self, but also as joining one 
with, or separating one from, the best that is in others; yes, that 
unites one with, or separates one from, the being of God Himself? 
Yet this is the ideal of the religious individual. 

J. D. Stoops. 


Iowa CorLEGE. 


® See Starbuck, ‘The Psychology of Conversion’; Coe, ‘The Spiritual Life’; 
Hall, ‘ Adolescence.’ 
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DISCUSSION 


AN OPEN LETTER TO PROFESSOR DEWEY CONCERN. 
ING IMMEDIATE EMPIRICISM 


N first reading your article entitled ‘Immediate Empiricism’ it 
seemed to bear out the promise of its title and to give us a state- 
ment of an empiricism at once radical and thoroughgoing. But on 
carefully rereading it the impression forces itself upon me that you 
have made the empiricism so thorough that it has overleaped itself. 
My difficulty is so obvious a one that I dare say you have a ready 
answer, Probably I have missed part of your meaning. But as I 
think that others of your readers may share that difficulty, I venture 
to lay it before you in the hope of eliciting an explicit reply. 

The name immediate empiricism, or immediatism, is intended, if I 
have caught your meaning, to emphasize two characteristics of the 
‘new philosophy’ now generally called pragmatism: (1) ‘Things are 
what they are experienced as,’—which gives us the one ‘postulate’ of 
immediate empiricism; and (2) Every experience is ‘that experience 
which it is and no other,’ or, in other words, every experience is a 
‘determinate experience,’—which gives us the ‘criterion’ of immediate 
empiricism. ‘This determinateness,’ you write, ‘‘is the only, and is 
the adequate, principle of control or ‘objectivity’ ’’ (p. 398). And, 
elsewhere, ‘‘If one wishes to describe anything truly, his task is to 
tell what it is experienced as being.’’ 

Now as you further explain the first of the above propositions you 
make it mean, sometimes, no more than this: every experience, as 
experience, is what it is experienced as. Or, again, you interpret 
it as meaning simply, that if one starts out to explain any fact of 
experience, he must stick ‘in the most uncompromising faslkion’ to 
that definite initial experience from which he sets out, as a real ex- 
perience. With either interpretation the first proposition becomes 
as simple, elementary, ‘tautologous’ even, as the second; and both 
would be accepted at a glance, as a matter of course, precisely as one 
would assent without argument to the propositions, A is A, and A is 
not non-A. 

The obviousness of these propositions gives your general position 
its plausibility. But to get out of them any ‘criterion,’ or ‘‘principle 
of ‘objectivity,’’’ do you not then, and without giving any logical 
defense, substitute this highly questionable interpretation of your 
first proposition; everything experienced is, and is no more than, it 
is then and there experienced as? Is this what immediatism means? 
I gather that it is, not only from the general drift of your discussion, 
but in particular from such expressions as the following, which you 
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use aS equivalent in describing a typical case of a ‘corrected experi- 
ence’: ‘the experience has changed,’ ‘the thing experienced has 
changed,’ ‘the concrete reality experienced has changed’ (p. 395). 
And, in speaking of the Zéllner lines, you write, ‘‘the lines of that 
experience (the initial ‘uncorrected’ experience) are divergent: not 
merely seem so’’ (p. 397). 

I am aware that by a certain placing of the emphasis, and by 
introducing qualifying and explanatory phrases, all of these ex- 
pressions could be reduced to the tautological form. But they 
suggest the interpretation that the real thing aimed at in the 
original experience is gone and that we are dealing with another, 
and maybe even a different kind of a real thing. And some such 
interpretation seems to be required if immediatism is to furnish 
a ‘key to the question of the objectivity of experience.’ In the 
‘corrected experience’ of the Zéllner lines, you imply, the lines 
that then are at once seen as converging and known as parallel are 
the lines of that particular experience, and not the real and self- 
same lines of the initial experience. But why should there be any 
problems at all if each experience is a new and a different reality ? 
Why must experience be ‘corrected,’ and how can we speak of it as 
being corrected if it is in fact simply superseded? You write: ‘‘It 
is in the conerete thing as experienced that all the grounds and clues 
to its own intellectual or logical rectification are contained.’’ Here 
the phrase ‘its own’ seems to bring. back the reference to a per- 
manent objective reality that is carried through the process of cor- 
recting,—a view which immediatism aims to supplant. And when 
you speak of the initial experience, say of the Zollner lines, as con- 
taining, as experienced, ‘all the grounds and clues’ to its correction, 
how can you make this out except by reading into that initial ex- 
perience as part of its reality that fuller meaning and larger con- 
text which only a later knowledge (experience) brings to light? 
This would, however, give us, as far as it goes, an idealism,—and of 
a decidedly transcendental kind. 

My difficulty, in short, is simply this: Either everything experi- 
enced is real exactly as, and no further than, it is then and there 
experienced,—and then there is no occasion to speak of correcting 
or rectifying experience; or, there is in every experience a self- 
transcendeney which points beyond that thing as experienced for 
its own reality,—and then good-by to immediatism. Either atomism* 

*Not, to be sure, the atomism of the earlier English psychology, to which 
you refer in a footnote. But immediatism seems to give us a kind of atomism 
differing from that only in greater complexity of the atoms. The reals are 
chopped off from one another. If, on the other hand, this ecnsequence is 


avoided by making the earlier experience contain implicitly the later to which 
it leads, immediatism gives way to a doctrine of mediation. 
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or transcendentalism. And either view seems, in your article, to 
pass over very easily into its opposite, in good old Hegelian fashion. 
Is there another alternative which I have overlooked? 


CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Logic of Human Character. Cuartes J. Wuitsy. London, Mac- 

millan & Co. 1905. Pp. vi-+ 225. 

In attempting to state the general aim of this book we meet at once 
with its most serious defect, the absence of clear self-characterization. 
The title.to be sure, is very suggestive. But what, we are at once 
prompted to inquire, 7s a ‘ logic of character’? That it involves an analy- 
sis of ‘ organized spiritual structure’ in general, and without reference to 
the special circumstances which condition the individual life, is made 
clear; as is the fact that it deals with life normatively rather than psy- 
chologically. But beyond this point we are left to gather the method from 
the results of its application. The succession of the phases of character 
which are described is not an historical succession. It is not safe, we are 
told, to follow the historical development of the race, or of the individual, 
if we are to grasp ‘the abstract dialectical process which is the true but 
hidden law of that development.’ Indeed, the phases of character are only 
abstractly separate at all, since all are ‘implicitly’ present in each, and 
character is essentially indivisible. The nearest approach to an explana- 
tion of the principle of the ‘ dialectical process’ is the following passage: 

“ The experience of mankind in the course of ages has, by a slow un- 
conscious process of generalization, isolated a number of test-conditions. 
The normal response of a rational individual to each of these test-condi- 
tions becomes the basis of a corresponding number of conceptions of 
essential elements of character or virtue” (p. 207). Add to this the pas- 
sage in which the author says that the ‘ ultimate raison d’étre’ of every 
normal code, is ‘nothing else than the progressive revelation to mankind 
of the true law of their own innermost being, the condition of self-realiza- 
tion, harmony, unity of life’ (pp. 160-161). 

We shall expect the elements of character defined to represent an 
orderly progression from the more crude and indispensable, to the mature 
and consummate. If such be the intent, the arrangement is questionable. 
It is difficult, e. g., to see why ‘ personal character’ or ‘ the logic of duty’ 
is placed before ‘ practical character’ or ‘ the logic of action.’ 

If the logical order of the six main divisions of character fails to be 
convincing this is equally true of their carefully articulated subdivisions. 

In the preliminary discussion of the ‘ psychological elements’ of char- 
acter we are supplied with three ‘esthetic’ elements, ‘sensation,’ ‘ emo- 
tion,’ and ‘ disposition’; three ‘ ratiocinative’ elements, ‘ perception,’ ‘ re- 
flection’ and ‘judgment’; and three ‘ practical’ elements, ‘ automation,’ 
‘mimesis’ and ‘ volition.’ This classification is very neat, but seems not 
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to be used at all. Thereafter each successive chapter is similarly divided 
jnto thrice three parts; but save in the concluding case of ‘ love,’ ‘ wisdom’ 
and ‘genius,’ where the correspondence is explicitly mentioned, these 
would seem to have no relation whatsoever to the preliminary analysis. 

It is to be regretted that the author has not supplied the key to his 
‘logic.’ We can only conjecture that the machinery is moved by the power 
of ‘ abstraction,’ and that very essential parts of it must be denoted by the 
phrases ‘ first or immediate category,’ ‘second or formal category,’ ‘ third 
or real category,’ etc., which stand at the head of the chapters, but receive 
no further comment. 

Notwithstanding the obscurity which attaches to its logical nexus, this 
is a most thoughtful and solid book. The style is compact, lucid and at 
times masterly. When one ceases to puzzle about the meaning of the ar- 
rangement, and regards it as only a convenient classification, it is found 
to add greatly to the richness and clearness of the analysis. As has been 
noted, there are six general phases of character, distinguished by the 
dominance in the individual of different controls. These six phases are: 
(1) Custom, or implicit character; (2) duty, or personal character; (3) 
action, or practical character; (4) piety, or social character; (5) free- 
dom, or individual character; (6) creation, or universal character. Thus 
the highest condition of human life is that of creation. The unfolding of 
this crowning phase of life is seen in the growth of impulse into passion 
and finally into love; the growth of intuition into ‘detachment,’ or dis- 
interestedness of judgment, and finally into wisdom; or aspiration into 
inspiration, and finally into genius. 

“Love, wisdom, genius—in these three principles culminate re- 
spectively the emotional, theoretical, and practical potentialities of human 
character. They are at once its flower and root, its final cause, and the 
end whose realization it has, or should have, ever before it” (p. 199). 

The emphasis which the author thus places upon the individual’s self- 
expression leads him in his concluding chapter to certain profound and 
eloquent observations upon contemporary ideals and educational methods. 


Ratpu Barton Perry. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Les états mystiques. Monrmoranp. Revue Philosophique. July, 1905. 

The writer’s purpose is to compare the descriptions which psychologists 
are disposed to give of the trance-conditions of religious mystics with the 
descriptions given by the mystics themselves. The latter are entirely 
sincere in their accounts and have immediate knowledge of the states in 
question. For their opinions, M. Montmorand depends chiefly upon the 
writings of Saint Teresa. 

The mystics make great use of the word experience in describing the 
kind of state they are most concerned with, and which they affirm is a 
state of entire passivity. As a rule they strive to imagine God, but at 
times it is their good fortune to feel his immediate presence, to behold 
him even. They have a ‘spiritual’ sensation, a sense of fusion of im- 
mersion. The spiritual life is compared to a bath of love, or the soul 
to a sponge in the ocean. 
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The different degrees of ‘experience’ show a certain regularity in 
their sequence and development, which makes it possible to classify them. 
The best and simplest classification is that given by Saint Teresa. She 
describes four stages which she calls respectively quietude, union, ecstasy 
and spiritual marriage. The following account is chiefly hers. 

Through daily meditation upon the mysteries of the faith, the mystic 
comes to embrace them all in a single view. There is a progressive 
simplification of content. Reflection tends to give way to sensory and 
emotional states, to impulses of love. Gradually these become merged 
in a vague and general idea. The spirit, troubled with an uncomfortable 
torpor, feels itself drawn invincibly toward a sublime object which it 
ean not clearly distinguish and which it despairs of reaching. The 
phantasmagoria of the imagination have now departed, and intrusions of 
reason do not interrupt the continuity of pure intuition. Although more 
or less painful, it is the state called quietude. 

The state of quietude lasts hardly more than a few seconds, unless it 
has become habitual, in which case it may last, with variations of in- 
tensity, several hours or even an entire day. The physical symptoms are 
as follows: while the subject is at prayer, a mist comes before the eyes, 
breathing and circulation slacken, the limbs grow heavy, speech comes 
hard. The spirit, however, is gathered to itself, and when the trance is 
at its height, all the faculties are as if fascinated by the divine object 
dimly perceived. But memory and imagination revive in a disturbing 
way and cast about for words that they do not find. Mystics complain 
that they are continually distracted during quietude. 

In the second stage, the stage of union, the subject is physically more 
passive than in the first. There is not enough spontaneity to create 
distraction. As Saint Teresa describes it, the soul is awake with respect 
to God, but asleep concerning itself and all things of the earth. The 
soul knows only that it loves, but what it loves or how or what it de- 
sires it does not know. 

In the third stage, ecstasy, the very notion of the external world is 
lost. The body keeps whatever posture it has when the trance comes 
upon it. The faculties are wholly absorbed in God. This condition 
does not last long. Saint Teresa doubts that it ever lasted half an hour 
in her own case. In ecstasy, the feelings of fusion and immersion char- 
acteristic of the previous stages seem to be often replaced by a kind of 
vision, dazzling, blinding and painful, but which lasts only an instant 
and leaves the soul full of torturing regret and longing. This distress 
of spirit comes to an end in a stage called spiritual marriage, the goal of 
the mystic’s endeavor. 

In the spiritual marriage the absorption in God becomes permanent 
or at least habitual. The soul continues ,to enjoy unchanging repose, 
freed, says Saint Teresa, from inward dry and painful conditions and 
from the burning transports in which it has hitherto been exhausted. 

It is the unanimous judgment of those who have experienced these 
conditions that the most characteristic feature of them is the attitude of 
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love. A more or less passionate self-surrender seems to take the place 
of perception and understanding. And yet the mystics declare that won- 
derful truths are revealed to them. Saint Ignatius felt that he had 
learned more in a single hour of contemplation than he could have learned 
from all the lessons of all the doctors of the earth. The truth thus 
learned is, however, quite inexpressible. There is abundant testimony that 
language quite fails to convey the revelation. One has only to recall 
the emphatic declaration of Saint Teresa that in the advanced stage of 
contemplation there is neither thought nor comprehension nor any im- 
aginative content. The mystic theologians do not admit, however, that 
the soul, on this account, ceases to have experience. They speak of an 
inner illumination which takes the place of discursive thinking. Yet 
freed from matter and brought back to its original spiritual state, the 
soul begins just when it seemed to cease from acting, ‘to perform its 
most genuine and most natural operations.’ Thus Bossuet. 

Psychologists group all the various types of mystic absorption under 
the one heading of ecstasy. On this point there is no opposition from 
the theologians who admit that quietude, union and eestasy are different 
stages of the same process. Psychologists admit that there are various 
forms of ecstasy, but are not concerned to distinguish them, in view of 
what they believe to be an essential identity, whether produced by physical 
causes or by hypnotic suggestions or by the religious imagination. M. 
Montmorand would distinguish the religious trance from the obviously 
pathological type on the ground that it differs from them both in its cause 
and in its physical and moral effects. Saint Teresa declares that the 
trance, however long it lasts, is never injurious to health. And the moral 
effects are beyond question. The will is often aroused and fortified to a 
marvelous degree, and permanently so. 

M. Montmorand would account for the religious trance and its effects 
by a psychological variation of the orthodox theological explanation. The 
latter conceives the mystic experience as an inner illumination in which 
the objects of religious aspiration are immediately apprehended. M. 
Montmorand has recourse to the conception of subliminal consciousness as 
the source of inspiration. At first, in the shape of hallucinations come 
what Myers has called ‘subliminal messages.’ Later, when the personal 
consciousness has lapsed, it is impregnated, as it were, with germs from 
the subliminal, which, when the trance is at an end, expand into generous 
resolutions, holy wishes, and virtues apparently spontaneous. 

WENDELL T. Busn. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


La Moralité indirecte de VArt. Fr. Pautuan. Revue Philosophique, 

May, 1905. Pp. 445-473. 

That art is, in its essence, non-moral is not inconsistent with its sus- 
taining close relations with morals and real life generally. Indeed, the 
world of art arises from the same impulse that gives rise to the world of 
morality, dissatisfaction with the actual and the desire to create an order 
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of things which shall better satisfy the ends of human life. In response 
to this demand there arises an ideal world which is the standard and inter- 
preter of the real one. This ideal order, as the product of the creative 
imagination, is essentially removed from life itself, and, by its principle, 
non-practical, but yet the boundaries between it and the real world are 
easily removed, so that its ideals tend to become determination of life 
itself. By the law of ideo-motor action its suggested ideas become real 
forces. The attractive form in which these esthetic conceptions are 
clothed gives added emphasis to their power, although, indeed, a marked 
splendor in this form may tend to neutralize the force of the idea. This 
influence upon conduct is found in the more formal arts as well as in 
those which represent more directly human life and passion, since all art is 
an organizing power directing to one end the manifold activities of life. 
As a resultNwe have the professional codes of semimorality. 

Again, art has a large share in determining the ideals of life. These 
are less unified and exclusive than those found by moral reflection, yet, by 
reason of their greater attractiveness and persuasiveness, even more 
effective. That there is a certain danger of capriciousness in these 
esthetic ideals is true, yet even the ideals of morality are not free from 
change, and art has the compensating advantage of not taking its con- 
ceptions too seriously. Indeed, in many respects, art has the advantage 
of morality. There is a largeness and richness in its ideals which is 
lacking in those of morality, since the very seriousness of the latter de- 
mands a choice between mutually exclusive conceptions of life, whereas 
art is pleased to entertain a variety of conceptions without regard to their 
consistency. And, as a consequence, there is a greater opportunity for 
the free unfolding of ideals and the consideration of their implications. 
Art is thus an experimental laboratory for the working out of ideas pre- 
vious to their application to life. A novel theory may be here held in 
suspense and reality protected against its immediate realization. 

Art thus serves to fulfill the function of morals and logic, though 
making no appeal to the logical understanding. It persuades through the 
emotions rather than by the reason. Its method is that of hypnotic sug- 
gestion, in that through the inhibition of opposing tendencies the mind is 
made ready for the reception of an idea. It is thus one of the most power- 
ful of social forces even when disclaiming any practical intent. In this 
influence upon life art is acting contrary to its proper principle, which 
would keep it free from contact with reality, yet in this it is in accord 
with all other social phenomena, which no sooner develop their own nature 
than they are seized upon by society and adapted to its use. Art is thus 
in its essence unrelated to morality, but by virtue of its qualities necessa- 
rily produces an effect upon that real life from which it would cut itself 
free. 


NorMan WILDE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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La psychologie comparée est-ille légitime? Ep. Ciaparitpe. Archives de 

Psychologie, T. 5, No. 17, 1905, pp. 18-35. 

The author has made it his task to attempt to refute the arguments 
of those biologists who insist that the science of comparative psychology 
is impossible because the mental states of animals can never be known 
directly. Certain physiologists, as Claparéde observes, and as is well 
known to students of animal behavior, have carried the matter so far as 
to construct an objective terminology for the replacement of psychological 
terms. In so doing Beer, Bethe, and von Uexkiill, who have been the most 
active promoters of the new mode of description, have consistently fol- 
lowed the ideal of translating all subjective terms into physiological 
terms. 

Claparéde argues that although this tendency toward objective descrip- 
tion may be desirable, its present results are unfortunate, for it introduces 
cumbersome phrases, circumlocutions, vagueness and inaccuracy, because 
of the imperfection of our knowledge of physiological process, and worst 
of all, it tends to overemphasize the importance of the objective. The 
mere fact that we are able to translate all subjective terms into objective 
terms does not simplify our scientific materials, but it does incline us to 
the neglect of the subjective. Whatever the nature of our terminology, 
we shall still have subjective facts to deal with; the problem is one of 
method. The terms of physical science are objective, and in so far as 
psychology, whether human or comparative, is to be considered a natural 
science its descriptive terms also are objective. Logically the goal of 
psychology in the commonly accepted sense of the word is completeness 
of objective description. That this goal is not at present attained does 
not, in my opinion, fully justify Claparéde in his criticisms of the bio- 
logical form of description. It is a commonplace fact that we know 
not even the states of consciousness of other men, to say nothing of those 
of animals widely differing from us in structure and behavior. Clearly 
the biologists perceive the danger in using terms of subjective connotation 
to refer to phenomena which we know only by inference. The bases of 
our inferences concerning the mental states, moreover, are those very 
objective phenomena which the biologists of the Beer-Bethe-von Uexkiill 
school propose to designate by their objective terminology. With rea- 
son, it seems to me, they claim that we do far better to limit our attempts 
at scientific description to those phenomena which are the material of 
knowledge of all observers. What they propose to study is not animal 
consciousness, but animal behavior. Their arguments do not touch com- 
parative psychology, for such a science must be based upon the results of 
the study of animal behavior, structure, ete. 

To show the dangers of the use of the objective terminology is worth 
while, but it seems scarcely necessary to attempt to justify the existence 
of psychology. Of psychology, I say, because human psychology stands 
or falls with comparative psychology. If the study of the mental life 
of lower animals is not legitimate, no more is the study of the human 
consciousness. Claparéde does not bring out as clearly as he might the 
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importance of the fact that psychology is either a matter of introspection 
or of indirect, inferential study. Comparative psychology necessarily 
depends wholly upon the method of inference. All that the biologists 
referred to have said is that they are interested in the materials which 
the comparative psychologist must use, but not in the inferences which 
he draws from them. If pressed for a reason, they admit that these in- 
ferences do not seem to them to furnish material for a natural science. 
Apparently they lose sight for the moment of the fact that inferences 
underlie all our sciences—that without this subjective phenomenon, which, 
to be sure, they attempt to describe in terms of reaction, no scientific work 
would be possible. The consideration of assumptions and inferences is 
something which the biologist does well to avoid unless he is prepared 
to admit that the study of animal mind is as legitimate as the study of 
behavior. 

A surprisingly large part of this paper is devoted to a discussion of 
Nuel’s book on vision and the ridiculing of the inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities of the objective terminology as it therein appears. 

Claparéde reaches the heart of the matter when he says we must not 
think that we have enriched our knowledge of a psychological fact by trans- 
lating it into physiological terms. We have added something of value to our 
knowledge, but not to our knowledge of the materials of psychology. The 
conclusion of the discussion is given in the following words of the author: 
“La psychologie comparée est-ille légitime? Oui, tout autant que la 
psychologie humaine. Quand les physiologistes auront édifié 4 cdté de la 


psychologie une physiologie cérébrale, j’entends une physiologie vraie, et 
non le calque psychologique qu’ils nous servent sous ce nom,—une physi- 
ologie capable de parler toute seule, et sans qu’il faille que la psychologie 
lui souffle, mot par mot, ce qu’elle doit dire,—nous verrons alors s’il y a 
avantage 4 supprimer la psychologie humaine, et par suite, la psychologie 
comparée. 

“Mais nous n’en sommes pas encore la.” 


Rospert M. YERKES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Intorno al Progresso Odierno del Prammatismo e ad una Nuova Forma 

di esso. Gtovanni Cato. Revista Filosfica, Marzo-Aprile, 1905. 

The writer begins by reminding us that pragmatism is no new thing 
in the history of thought. Indeed, one can say that every great period of 
theory and rationalism is followed by another in which the rights of prac- 
tical reason are asserted. Signor Calé regards every theory of knowledge 
or of conduct in which the will is put in the foreground as a form of 
pragmatism, and accordingly he discovers abundant preparation for the 
pragmatism and humanism of to-day. 

In the philosophy of the second half of the nineteenth century, two 
circumstances have cooperated in the development of pragmatism: on the 
one hand, the influence of the Kantian line of thought, on the other hand, 
a natural reaction against an excess of mathematical theory in the growth 
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of science during three quarters of the century. We can accordingly dis- 
tinguish two currents in modern pragmatism. One of them is derived 
from Kant, and is wholly a French movement, headed by Renouvier and 
Pillon, and recognizing its precursor in Jules Lequier. The writers of 
this section do not deny the cognitive activity, nor do they identify it 
with the will or with feeling, but they unify all these elements in the act 
of judgment. 

The other current of pragmatism may be called radical. It recognizes 
Charles Pierce and James as its chief representatives and has had its 
philosophical development chiefly in England and America. In the second 
current, as well as in the first, it is easy to make out rather different 
tendencies. The ‘will to believe’ of James is not to be identified with 
the original pragmatism of Pierce, nor with what has been called ‘ hu- 
manism,’ which, while receiving its philosophical formulation from 
Dewey and Schiller, has been represented in Germany by such men as 
Simmel, Deussen, Eucken, Mach, Herz and Ostwald. The so-called neo- 
positivism of France is in contrast with the idealistic indeterminism of 
Boutroux and Rauh as well as with the religious pragmatism of Ollé- 
Laprune and Brunetiére. But, notwithstanding all this diversity, we 
can recognize the two characteristic features of what we may call human- 
ism, the tendencies, namely, to make man the measure of reality, and to 
give the latter an anthropocentric direction. 

If, finally, we observe that pragmatism intends not merely to exhibit 
the relations between intelligence and will, but means also to give us a 
true theory of knowledge and reality with the will as a foundation; if one 
sees this tendency penetrating all branches of speculation, and in the his- 
tory of philosophy bringing into sharp relief the close connection between 
metaphysical theories and social attitudes; if we recognize also in psy- 
chology as corresponding to pragmatism the theories of the volitional 
nature of mental phenomena defended by Wundt, Paulsen and Fouillée 
it will be evident that pragmatism is such a large feature in present-day 
thinking that every serious thinker must take account of it. 

If pragmatism is a thorough-going principle it must have consequences 
for ethics. How are these to be estimated? Here we come to the new 
form of pragmatism mentioned in the title of the article. The prag- 
matism in question is put forward in a work, ‘ Le finzione dell’ anima,’ 
by Marchesini, and Signor Calé discusses with fairness, but ultimate dis- 
approval, the ethical pragmatism there explained. 

The trouble with pragmatism on the side of ethics is, according to the 
writer of the article, that it issues in individualistic separatism, and 
takes from ethical convictions precisely their essential character, the 
character, namely, of transcending individual cases. 

Calé reminds us that Nietzsche, the most conspicuous individualist in 
ethics, was a pragmatist also. Nietzsche has often insisted that reality 
contains nothing of what man reads into it,—neither law nor chance nor 
purpose nor blind mechanism nor morality nor immorality,—that man 
alone has created all about him the world that interests him. The true 
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creator of laws and values is the will; wherefore the will to believe should 
be, in modern philosophy, the will to control. 

Marchesini sees that individualism is wrapped up in pragmatism, and’ 
accepts the individualistic point of view as the presupposition of his doc- 
trine. As there is no absolute truth for the intellect, so there is no 
absolute moral ideal. Morality is always personal and individual, and 
can not claim to be effectively anything else. 

The individualistic nature of morality is grounded for Marchesini in 
the reciprocal transcendency of real things. An ethical ideal that is 
independent of my own nature is transcendent with respect to my con- 
crete individuality. It is one of those fictions of the mind to the study 
of which Marchesini’s book is evidently devoted. Marchesini is not dis- 
couraged, however, at the discovery that an objective ideal is a mental 
fiction. This discovery is in fact a saving experience; for if we take 
what is a symbol, and make of it a reality, and set it up as end and object 
of our activity, the aspiration toward it can lead only to discouragement 
or to ecstasy or to contemplative mysticism. The construction of fictions 
is an act that is manifest in all the regions of mental life, and the ethical 
fiction of an absolute ideal functions as a guide and a check to conduct, 
and controls it in the interest of social organization. The maxim which 
Marchesini reaches is as follows: ‘ Act as if what is true socially and is 
socially imposed as absolute, were true and absolute also for you,’—or in 
other words, ‘ act as if you were not you.’ 

In his criticism of this doctrine, Signor Calé has overlooked one rather 


obvious point of attack. If Marchesini bases his whole theory on the 
positivistic assumption that real things are reciprocally independent and 
transcendent, and then deduces from this fact the conclusion that the 
idea of such reciprocal independence is a mental fiction, the critic need 
not take the conclusion very seriously. One has very strongly the impres- 
sion, however, that Marchesini has written a decidedly interesting book. 
WENDELL T. Busu. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


From Nature we take the following: “In the Bulletin of the American 
Mathematical Society for June, Dr. Edw. Kasner directs attention to a 
significant dialogue in Galileo’s ‘ Discorsi e dimostrazioni mathematiche’ 
of 1638, in which modern concepts of infinity as laid down by Bolzano, 
Cantor and Dedekind appear to have been foreseen by that philosopher. 
In this dialogue Salviati points out to Simplicio that since every number 
has a square, there must be as many squares as there are numbers, but, 
on the other hand, since there are many numbers which are not squares, 
there must be more numbers than squares. In answer to Simplicio’s 
question, ‘ What is to be our conclusion?’ Salviati gives the following 
remarkable reply: ‘I see no escape except to say, the totality of numbers 
is infinite, the totality of squares is infinite, the totality of roots is infinite; 
the multitude of squares is not less than the multitude of numbers, neither 
is the one greater than the other; and finally, the attributes of equal, 
greater and less, are not applicable to infinite, but solely to finite quan- 
tities.’ ” 











